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642 Reviews of Books 

venient path to a field of research in which much fruitful work may 
still be done. 

W. L. Grant. 

A Short History of the United States. By John Spencer Bassett, 

Ph.D., Professor of American History, Smith College. (New 

York: The Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. xiv, 885.) 

A one-volume history of the United States is likely to appeal mainly 

to two classes of persons. The student will value it because it gives him 

a convenient text-book for study or reference, a useful combination of 

narrative, dates, and names to supplement lectures or guide him in further 

reading. The so-called general reader, on the other hand, will be 

drawn to it because of its manageable compass, its comprehensive range, 

or its literary interest. That the author of such a book should know his 

subject goes without saying, but his readers will assume that what is 

said is true rather than novel, and they will not expect to be met by 

evidences of " research ". 

To both of these classes of users Professor Bassett's substantial 
volume will be welcome. The distribution of space accords, in general, 
with the present tendency to subordinate the colonial period to the 
period of constitutional development, and, within the constitutional 
period, to treat relatively at length the events subsequent to the Civil 
War. Of the forty chapters, eleven are given to the period before 
1789; and of these, two relate to the Revolution, one to the "critical 
period ", and one to the making of the Constitution. Of the remaining 
twenty-nine chapters, twelve are allotted to the period from 1789 to 
1861, four to the Civil War, and two to reconstruction; while of the 
eleven chapters given to the period since 1865, three fall mainly within 
the years 1865-1877. Opinion will differ, of course, as to whether the 
close of the Civil War or the close of political reconstruction may best 
be taken as marking the end of the earlier constitutional epoch; but in 
the former case approximately one-third, and in the latter about one- 
fourth, of the volume deals with events well within the recollection of 
many men now living. 

That there will be differences in the handling of different parts of the 
subject is naturally to be expected. Speaking generally, the chapters 
on the colonial period are the least successful ; they are informing, and 
the incidents selected are important, but the narrative is greatly con- 
densed, the style is not always easy, and the development of colonial 
institutions, habits, and modes of thought is unevenly brought out. 
Throughout the book, too, Professor Bassett touches but lightly the 
course of constitutional development, in comparison with the attention 
which he gives to the growth of parties and the expansion of industrial 
interests. Economic and social matters, on the other hand, are treated 
with interesting fullness, while on the vexed question of slavery the 
author preserves admirable detachment, shorn of evasive apology on the 
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one hand and of unsympathetic rebuke on the other. I cannot think it 
a peculiarly notable virtue in an historian who is also a Southerner to 
write impartially to-day about slavery and the Civil War; but anyone 
who does so think will find Professor Bassett's book worthy of all com- 
mendation in this respect. Especially commendable, also, are the 
chapters which deal with the period since 1865. The Northern and 
Southern sides of reconstruction are well contrasted, while in the treat- 
ment of events since 1877 Professor Bassett succeeds in giving a really 
connected impression of national development. The narrative is brought 
down to the election of 1912. 

A few errata should be noted. The statement (p. 68) that Roger 
Williams in 1643 " got an act of incorporation under the government of 
the Long Parliament" is confusing; the Rhode Island patent of that 
year was issued by the Earl of Warwick and his associates. Penn*s 
grant was not made in payment of debts due from the king to Penn's 
father (p. 85). The imprisonment of Andros at Boston covered less 
than a year, not three years (p. 96). The French did not descend the 
Allegheny, take the fort at the forks of the Ohio, enlarge and strengthen 
it, and change its name to Fort Duquesne, all on April 17, 1754 (p. 122). 
The reasons given for the expulsion of the Acadians (p. 124) are quite 
incomplete, as is the explanation (p. 127) of Amherst's failure to join 
Wolfe at Quebec. It is hardly true that " the desire to own land was the 
impelling cause of most of the early migration to America"; it is cer- 
tainly incorrect to say that " in all the colonies the settlers first took up 
the richest land, which was along the rivers"; and it is an open question 
whether, all things considered, agriculture was less profitable in colonial 
New England than in the South (p. 134). The "conservative leaders" 
in Massachusetts do not appear to have " suffered a loss of influence " 
as a result of the witchcraft episode (p. 150). "Protestants" is an 
unhappy term to apply to those who nullified the Stamp Act (p. 168) ; 
and the references to billeting soldiers (pp. 170, 171) need explanation. 
The tea at Charleston was not stored in damp vaults (p. 175), and 
Hutdhinson's responsibility for the destruction of the tea at Boston was 
by no means so direct as Professor Bassett implies (p. 176). The name 
of Nathanael Greene is twice given as "Nathaniel" (pp. 182, 189), and 
that of Carleton as "Carlton" (p. 184). It was not the wide use of 
whiskey as a drink, but its use as money, that chiefly caused the Whiskey 
Insurrection (p. 267). Toussaint " Louverture " is an unusual spelling 
(p. 298). The national debt was extinguished in 1835, not in 1834 (p. 
422). The Rhode Island charter was never legally the constitution of 
the state (p. 474). 

Appended to the several chapters are well-chosen lists of books for 
further reading. There are fourteen full-page maps, and twelve maps 
in the text. 

William MacDonald. 

am. hist. rev., vol. xix. —42. 



